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4 Canada: its National Development and Destiny. 


country have expanded, All the ive si of this 
bie sieht Se aeerete tepm 6 

@ Queen of England. It will be perhaps not fhe leat 
lorions feature of her reign, that the people of this depen- 
will always associate her name with the extension of 

their political liberties, and the development of their material 


‘Her Majesty ascended the throne, the total 

of Canada did not exceed one million of souls, nearly one-half 
of whom were in French Canada. At it the population of 
Canada may be estimated at five milli Bee wibar at lade 
four-fifths are native Canadians, The fact that there are four 
millions of born in Canada is important, inasmuch as it 
gives some explanation why there exists in Canada, above all 
other lencies of the Empire, a growing national sentiment 
—a pride in Canada and her successes—and an earnest desire 
to place her in the van of the British communities of the world. 

French Canadians at present number at least a million 
and a quarter of souls, for the most part occupying Quebec, and 
palma path remarkable tenacity to their religion and institu- 
tions, people, whose ancestors came chiefly from Nor- 


bulk of European emigration. The young men of 
Canada, in the absence of a hi e system of manufactorics, 
sought the cities and towns of New England. The fishing 
yessels of Gloucester and Marblehead were manned by Nova 
Scotians and New Brunswickers as long as the fisheries of the 
time Provinces were open to the industry and energy of the 
United States, It is only within a few years since the world has 
known the extent of the fertile area of the Canadian North- 
West, that there has been built up a large system of manu- 
factures, and that the coal and fishing industries have received 
a new impetus, to keep Canadians at home to develop the great 
resources of their own country. 
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Following 
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these various railways, the Government and M, mente 
Canada have directly contributed nearly 20,000, sterling. 
‘Canada has now a railway system whose total mileage doubles 
that of Spain, and is greater than that of all the South American 
‘countries which she founded in the days when she was 
in the New World. France, who established n colony on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence, with the hope of building up ph bo 
“Ear in North America, sees that her dream has 
d_by her ancient rival, and that the child of her bosom 
has under British auspices literally solved the problem of finding 
a new route to the ri of Cathay, The m: of Canada is 
double that of Italy, and nearly equal to that of Austria~ 
aan: These are decidedly penaseaet results to have been 
i by « country which was, a few years ago, simply a 
Seeerenuion ex .’ almost unknown to European nations 
side of France and England, They have been achieved, 
however, through the necessities of her position; without suck 
facilities for trade and intercourse, a country of the great length 
of Canada would soon find itself left behind in the race of com= 
petition on this continent. 

No figures are more satisfactory than those we may gather 
from our monctary institutions, a 1878 the amount of dis- 
counts given by the chartered banks of Canada was 25,169,771, 
sterling, and in 1888, 37,185,812/., which goes to show the 
accommodation required to carry on the great commerce of this 
country. But the most satisfactory feature of these returns is 
the fact that while in 1878 there was about 1/, sterling overdue 
on each 20/. borrowed, in 1888 the amount overdue was only 
one-fifth of a pound sterling, though the discounts were 
12,000,000/, greater—a fact which shows very conclusively the 
flourishing condition of business throughout Canada, The 

its in the chartered banks rose from 6,808,104. in 1868 
to 23,860,700. in 1888; in Savings Branches of Building 
Societies and Loan Companies from about a quarter of a million 
Aaa to 3,551,4231.; in Government Savings’ Banks from 

6921. to 10,801,984 So in twenty years the popes 
savings increased from 1,210,692, to 14,858.40 These facts 
are eloquent evidence of the thrift and prosperity of the people.* 

The mental outfit of the people is now quite worthy of a 
country enjoying a fair measure of wealth and prosperity, and 
exhibiting such laudable energy in all matters of commercial 
and national enterprise. Although it is to the premier province 
of Ontario that we must look for the most perfect school system, 

© Who writer is indebted for these iit, Mr. G. 

iter ini igures to the Government Statiit, Mr. G. 


yet 

































































36 Shakspeare and Venice. 


death she married Sanuto, and sht with her, from the Bar- 
barigo household, a maidservant or slave, as she sexe ae 


jakspeare such extraordinarily 
ee of Venetian private family history is, 


servant of the name of Barbara. If he had ever heard the fact, 
would he have remembered it, unless his informant had told 
him of the Willow song? And can we imagine any Italian 
arr sea ge ed nglish in its quality as that of * Wil- 
low, Wil ? To meet this difficulty Mr. Brown to 
examine the possible source of this intimate know! with 
which he credits the poet. Holding firm by his identification 
of Brabantio with Barbarigo, he points out that there was in 
London, as secretary to Francesco Contarini, Ambassador 
Hetrecedinary from the Republic in 1609, a certain Vettor 
Barbarigo, who may have had access to the eben ee 
and been aware of the whole story of Christofalo Moro. ‘It is 
possible,’ says Mr. Brown, ‘that the tragedian and the secretary 
met at the theatre; that Shakspenre heard the story and was 
struck by it; and so we may attribute the source.of the to 
a Venetian ‘igo and not to a Ferrarese Cinthio ie 
But all this interesting structure rests upon insecure foundations. 
Just as it is difficult to connect the Christofalo Moro of Sanuto’s 
diaries with the Bar! family for the want of a marriage, so 
it is difficult to connect Shakspeare with a Barbarigo in London, 
or at least with this particular Vettor Barbarigo, for the suffix 
cient reason that Francesco Contarini, his chief, was mot 
Ambassador in England till the year 1609. As there is strong 
evidence, both internal and external, that the Phy. was not only 
written but acted in or before the year 1604,* it is clearly not 
easy to establish any connection between Vettor Barbarigo and 
s "s sources for the drama. Further, were it possible 
to these two connections, we have no sufficient ground for 
assuming that Sanuto’s words about the death of Christofalo 
Moro's wife veil a tragedy,—the diarist merely says that 
Christofalo was in mourning for his wife, who died on way 
from Cypras,—or that Brabantio and Barbarigo are synonyms ; 
and we are thrown back again upon the older and more ible 
hypothesis, that the novel of the Ferrarese Cinthio is the real 
source of Shakspeare’s ‘ Othello.’ 

Seer aneayieerc mete 
Ii vnting thee tat dosunoni ie a = 


Mr, Brown's 
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hero to be a Moor or one of the family Moro, whose name he 
frfikely that hey a F is not so clear, It is if cours 
Loan neg could have i ned shee 
Li thames paper command of 
Pato but, on the other hand, we must remember that the 


novelist, as well as the playwright, finds it necessary to =palie 
for Desdemona’s: me” ve 
doubt bat that he meant bim to be a Moor. . ae 


Se ener ane ee 
Ttalian critics haye tried to find an historical reason for the 
which Shakspeare makes in the climax of the a 
by substituting strangulation for a blow from a sand. 
means by which Desdemona was done to death, In Dy Be 
the year 1602, in Venice, one of the Sannto family killed bis 
wile for infidelity. Domenico Bollani, writing to Vincenzo 
Dandolo, narrates the event thus: ‘The other day, one of the 
Sanudo, who liyes on the Canal della Croce at the G 
com) his wife to go to confession, and then the follow: 
t, about five o'clock, he stabbed her in the throat 
her; he says because she was unfaithful to him, but the 
uarter holds her for a saint.’ The Italian critics sup) 
Shakepeare heard the soy ‘in the circle of the Venetian 
Ambassadors in London, which he sometimes frequented while 
living at Court and in aristocratic society before he retired to 
lord,’ and that he altered the finale of his tragedy in imita~ 
es Selena the Sanuto murder. They point out that the episode of 
ious to the murder, in the Sanuto tragedy, is 
Seah perpey by Otbello’s demand— 
* Have you to-night, Desdemona ? 
Tf you of any crime 
repartee 
Solicit for it straight.’ 
Nothing corresponding to this dramatic episode of the con- 
reaaiad te to be found. i in Cinthio’s neath But we cannot 
of the kind. The idea that Shakspeare 
sithe ‘enetian Ambassador's, or lived in Court circles 
in don, is a pure fiction, In 1602, the date of the Sanuto: 
murder, there was no Ambassador from Venice at the Court) of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and if there had been, it was not probable 
that he would have discussed with a playwright & mattor 50 
closely affecting the honour of a Venetian nobleman, Shak- 


speare 





says Desdemona; she is incapable of resentment; and her very 
meekness maddens Othello till he strikes her; but the Venetian, 
Lodoyico, instantly rebukes him : 


aheauserts rs, 





On the whole, however, as was natural, there is less of local 
colour in the tragedy than in the comedy, When the action of 
the has once got under way, we are soon carried out of any 

locality; the movement might be taking place in 
‘is as well as in Cyprus; we are face to face with el 
‘passions true to all p! and to all times. h 

We would draw attention to a few other pao and touches 
which help to throw light on the extent of Shakspeare’s know= 
ledge of Venice, Venetian territory, and Venetian people. When 
Brabantio unwillingly and with an ill grace resigns his daughter 
to the Moor, he says to Desdemona :— 

«Por anke, jewol, 
e8c8] me q 
‘To hung ane on them.’ 

It is possible that in this passage Shakspeare is thinking of 
those Fgh pavens which were then in fayour with Venetian 
ladies, ‘They were worn so enormously high that a lady required 
the attendance of two sequerti upon whose shoulders she 
leaned for support when she went abroad. A passage in 
St. Didier’s ‘La Ville et la République de Venise, appears to 
throw light on Shakspeare’s intention in this passage. The 
French traveller relates that the Ambassador of Pou in con= 
yersation with the Doge, remarked once upon the use of these 
pattens, adding that shoes would be much more 
convenient; whereupon one of the Ducal Councillors broke in 
severely, ‘ Yes, far, far too convenient.’ Again, Brabantio, when 

he learns his daughter's flight, calls for some ial officers 
night ; would Shaks) have thought of such a strange and 
jue description of the night patrol, had he not known 
that in Venice those officers bore the title of Siynoré di Notte, 
lords of night? ‘The poct knew that Padua possessed a Univer- 
eezensliwed s lamans paraey af. crit this is not surprising 
when we recollect how many Englishmen went to study ie 
that 











“ How sleep the brave who sink to 
By all their Coantty’s wishes ie Oe aa 
And the whole anthol ancient and modern, of which 
these are but specimens, arb summed up in Manoah's out~ 
Bertol heroic sentiment when tidings reached him of Samson's 


And what may quiet us in s death #0 noble.” 


And a yet nobler death, and one beyond the reach of ancient 
Greek, or Roman, or Hebrew, was that of the five hundred 
soldiers who went down in the ‘Birkenhead,’ and silently, and 
without the exciting enthusiasm of battle, or the of 
glory, gave up their lives that they might save those of the 
women and children whose places they could so easily bave 
taken in the boats :— 

* Beautiful was death in him, who saw the death, but kept the deck, 
Saving women with their babes, and sinking with the sinking 


In the prose idyll of Solon and Crovsus, in which Herodotus 
gives us a picture of a simple age, Solon counts Tellus the 
Athenian the happiest of men, because he had enjoyed the love 
of all his children, and his children’s children, all, Tike himself, 
the citizens of a noble State, and at the end of a prosperous life 
had at last fallen in battle in the defence of his country. And 
next to the claims of Tellus to the name of ‘happy’ he says 
were those of Cleobis and Bito. These two young Argives, 
crowned conquerors in the games, when there were no oxen 
ayailable for their mother’s chariot, themselves drew her in it 
to the temple and festival of Hérdé, a distance of forty furlongs : 
the assembled multitude applauded, while the women ent 
the mother of such sons: and she herself asked for them from 
the goddess the greatest blessing that man could receive, Her 
roe was granted: when the festival was ended, ber 3 

n to sleep in the temple, not to wake agai 
countrymen raised statues to their honour, at Delph 






all 











48 Old Age. 


yiapesninpe se ere 


[Ea Sree 7. abana reer bty-foar, iw 
En is cae a o 
Is privat il, ato contin hi varios erry 
whi tet hi ou irl [he nays that eno mereit 
strength ino! jan he did that of a bull o 
eae Seung. Bathe wan Lai an Selo sipio 
Bukeldan pe Aafealbe ts tha eas al ascsiey, sloth, and 
siness, that against such old age we must make a 









sesecron usseresoum #et—and fight as we fight again a 


And to this end we must maintain health oe bey 
fant while we keep the mind in vigour by constant 
eh oibbentrea® 


‘0 the complaint li ge indeed taken om wat 
£0 noble privilege of old nie takes from us what is 


ati reat sere of youth) intains that in a virtuous: 
eg aie “ied ainan nished pleasures of life are 
alway a corresponding diminution of the desire 
hia and at Ll same time there is an absolute and very 
gest gain nthe mastery of reason over that 
pursuit which often wrecks the whole life of | 
young. ey ‘even by the Roman ideals of womanhood as 
represented, pees the Vertal Virgin and the Matron, there is 
something not only eee implying a low 
moral level of thought, in some of the arguments and illustra 
tions on this subject which Cicero puts into the mouth of Cato, 
and which no doubt represent the mind of the one no less than 
the other. Still, there is a fine, hard, Roman yirtue and sim- 
any in the disdain of the pleasures of sense, and preference 
ene ments of reason. If there is less enjoyment of the 
sense in old age than in youth, there is not only a 
ig diminution in the desire for them, which leaves 
Sonepat he but as the pleasures of youth 
and the desire for them fade together, this is felt by the old 
Se oe rm whee ne lara ben area 
a bondage. He finds his mind set higher and purer 
pleasures. Cato tells of the delight with which he has learnt 


ome ren be See bo cpu hsbc i the om an eminent 








physician of our own Lief gta ap worn tal 
to the se its—* Never 
es ere mart ita pare up working: mental 


Greek 
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y will me 
which Cicero 


summary, 


friend Atticus should h 


its by 


from the charge of di 
is reached and continued 


fall? 


be cleared 

and delightf 
agora 
mit 


is a sketch of the 


hi 


to the man; but it was not the habitof his own mindi 


tize in 


tite 


it 
ee 


original Dialogue, and, 
our 
whe 


ition of the book he has come to 


sendii 
ae 


ly 


Which indeod is the 
ensy: 


Ys 
nol 


” aq 3H 
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36°38 
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cae He 
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that old 
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fallen into the wilfulness and raging 
child, = 

respect as w 

piper 


lainly the deficiencies which th 
‘iets wel Wiling to hide fom Meneliee Nie 
‘ith 


his own 
uncle in 


political and tical sagacity, 
erapil a; yessel coeselllon of esate, ea EE 


prot 


entangle the 
para eae? a tage as well as that of his daughter; and 
his self-reproach for his undue suspicions. 

We have already quoted Macbeth’s description of 
honourable and honoured old age from which his crime 
shut him out for ever. Of Falstaff, in life and death, we 
courselyes whether the matter for that fei creation 
the poet's art was supplied by a benign or a malignant nat 
Utterly heartless, yet not eay jovial but genial in all hi 
wit he seems through old age, and death itself, to enjoy 
an abundant share of the pleasures to which the good alone can 
rightly make a claim; and yet—such is 's art—we 
never fee] a moment's sropeny with the vices we laugh at, bot 
learn from the tation of them every lesson of gravest 
reproof and wi ig. We know that his doom has fi on 
him at last, and that he has reaped what he has sown, when he 
‘cried out God, God, God, three or four times;' and how vain 
was the consolation of the poor victim and sharer of his 
wickedness, when she ‘to comfort him, bid him a’ should not 
think of God; I there was no need to trouble himself 
with any such thoughts yet.’* From this ignoble old age of 
utter ness, we turn to the old age of whose 
hour of complete self-nssertion is also that of entire self-sacrifice. 


* ‘King Henry Y.’ ii. 2. 











He 
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ex mao 
dow bis pI 


realize the grea \ 
evel ta thin mat 
can rise to no higher moral in this matt 
to quote with al the saying of Sophocles that 
Satpal tanita planes al live us ionatee 
master ; while we know and say with Co 
that he neyer loved who so thinks of love. The old m 


ze we reap what we have sown in youth, tl 
Christian + eee ve sung and the Christian 
has consecrated and |, should, and does, find its o 


* We donot forget tho ‘ Phadrus’; but the ideal of the Phodras ia 
tnarriage. 











etof a rit ton ee 
ee bine back ; ad ia, ee 0 
jouschold hearts that were *his own,” which makes him d 


* Many love moe, but by none 
Am I enough beloved.” bs 

ibs heprteere nd the lee of the grey-haired man 
real as his ere but et Oe setae bh 
ae aa'by Gato, tha any batimate of the iappins of 
must be an unreal and a foolish dream if it does not take 
account the fact that, notwithstanding all the compen 
and consolations which are so beni, wided by 
es ee loss, decay, and infirmity, 
in sickness and in death. reflections which Word: 
tells us were those of old Matthew ns they Iny by a 
iidor a spreading ook, are fall of trath and whdom, bs 
must take some exception, if not to the meaning, yet to 
words of the old man, when after sadly recalling the mem 
al se idays when he ‘sat by that fountain a vigorous 


~ a 























teaching of what probably he, Tike ee F 
what 
Mera rpestilane aaperatisisi Rapist 


doctrine, on at once di it in kind from 
eacet and yet capable ui) aber t 
wou ive to every power a ouble power, al 

Saidits Gficen’ ‘Thiet iz not tha plane for’ © ise 


own, 

Wordsworth saw ‘Intimations of Immortality in 
lections of Early Childhood.’ To the child, he says, 
the things of earth are surrounded and filled with « 

j ich are not their own; and this and 

and fs that the child has a life above tl 
nature—a life from God, and therefore, like the 
immortal, ‘Che man sees this splendour of his childhood 
into the light of common day :’ but meanwhile the d 
truer human life has been growing ap inAbe man 
trials and the hopes of his earthly 3 and in 

finds more than compensation for the loss. We 

the strength and pride of a noble mi 
conscious of the reality of his human 

he is not here more concerned to 

to regret the past. He knows, and 
lue sky of Truth and Goodness, into the 
epost he is always gazing, is the same heaven wi 


peergensys 






2 
=z 


no less—nay, much more—than in ‘ the 


ildhood.” 


would be a mistake to s ¢ that old age ali 
must be, unhappy if not enced by the hope of 


is 
& 
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OUVERNEUR MORRIS has long borne 
name amongst the liberators of America, S 
of the oldest families of New York, 


year conbicelten 
and respected in Lf 
it American that 


of the 





what was 
ot the whale malls 


a ready wit, and a wooden leg. No 

the not unwilling object of attentions 
sometimes more warm than delicate. He accepted 
with frankness, and he confided to his diary, his 
most faithful companion, his hopes and fears, 

















regions of wit and 
"TPs the sententios 


Lkeoapeg tic 


oi ald om Che Property, she mi bh 
pana two ipsges ite 
she stated that 


er house to dinner, and 


oe See 
ill permit, He is naturally p 
pee coe raion Keancey wnat beta 


at 
, peas eelngtng Sn aad parva beadiegntis = 


Nfs tad the of witnessing the very first 
eign w athe rey 
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such 


awretch, He advises Tall 


the Assembly, the delivery 
his death. The new Constitution » 
error of 


Ease 
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to the Convention, nor hold any 
Government. So, as we shall see 
ona ee to erred although he 
, and composed most important d 
could formally hold nothing but an uno 
Montmorin, who ought to have known the tt 
that Talleyrand hopes to be able to turn out 
Known to be an enemy of France. But if 
an intention, he must soon have been undecei 
discovered that the Opposition was quite as integral 
the Government as Ministry itself, As o matt 
Gees eet af eas Wik the Empresa 
in case of a war with the 4 
and the demolition of the | 


ERB 
take 


HER 
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py area cena: 
Sena octet Sta 
very close till six, mateo le = 


‘The Court did not adjourn’ till 


Morris finds Englis 


EF 
Hh 





HEE 
5 


ee 
® 


cet 


Pitt, who said he could account for it onl; 
Elliot drunk ; to which Elliot Rertisdl 


Canlyle's account 
well known. The morning was occupied by the march 
Quartier St. Antoine to demolish the Chateau of Vino 
Lafayette only returned in the afternoon to find the Tu 
surr 
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ssistance of a priest, who had not taken the 
stat Pacaliaras thecetice uae enslac’ al 
mentioned by Morris: 


: 


ee 
7 
¢ 
P 


}, but at the last moment 1 
it to separate her fortunes 
pi iisenelon the news of the cat: 


434 


msband. 
Sin from Vieq d’Azyr, the Q 
rns nj jucen’s private 

that her hair au coat gray by acl barat 
Family were in a worse situation than ever. Mo 
lodging at the Hotel da Roi, close to the Tuileries, 
haye o battle under his windows in which the va: 
Praesent be formed by two or three thousand 

le is of opinion that such an outburst would be u 
than pernicious. The collision did indeed take 
days later in the Champ de Mars. In the afternoon 
Sunday Morris had been to Lady Su 

bassador, Oy i 


a 





ie the people collected. 
drives with Madame de Flahaut to the heights of 
the battle. But all is over before he arrives there. 





and 
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Beta 
e. The Queen showed him her son, the 


ie ieetoe 


ln part des 
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Februar, 


maT UHeTos eet ein eee 























‘Gower can hardly | The § 
epee eeepc Bra 
atthe gates, The prisoners in the Bicétre: 
and the assailants try to stifle and drown them. 


a Saree danger, and 





‘The: Court was involved in a spirit of little 
unworthy of anything above the rank of 
maids, Every one had his or her little project, and | 
project had some abettors. » manly cot 
the weak, alarmed the envious, and wot 
of the Tesy'and luxurious. The 
ite whose language, whose conduct, a 
"Linas to everything like liberty, 
eared eS a d 
Constitution by cng strictly, M. emain 
during the trial of the He ex rm 
from the first. It was said not only by the violent 
of the Convention, but by some of the monarchical 
epee lene ye ha ‘po feeling: for the King h 
who thought that ees eee of his death might cause 
towards tte ee the oe re for Loui: 
among the people, ames Ce lggecprs 
sorrow!al rather than triumphant. At his 

















gives” 

Suhel eter fitted co please tho PY 

‘Sir Morton is more attentive to whist than wikis c 

who complain of his neglect. The dinner is 

before he sits down to the game, reese 
conversation, ‘The 


‘Dlance to her aunt, the ill-fated Mote 
While was at Vienna he heard of the de 
Sota of Russia, in a fit of apopk 
accession of the Emperor Paul had an important 
European polities, ‘Ono of, his fret acts was to visit Bi 


Antoinette. 








little eye for the pictus 
is him with mournful reflections. 
again. 
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of abuses, Paris more brilliant and 
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‘ighth birthday, he n 
ason, Just 


in this very room; 
to call me hence?” 
other article might be 
consideration of Morris as a man and a 
hrow on society and politics in Europe during 
epoch, and Peralta value of rec 
can only regret were not published in fuller detail. 


i pages are passii through the the 
u Syaiiienied of 


ar of the English Constitution, which ure as 
for their truth and insight as for the clearness of th 
‘in which the ideas are expressed. We venture to git 
fong extract, which will stimulate others to consult 
‘treasures which ate to be found in the originai. 


* Those Sir, deccive themselves s! 
England on the eve of imagi 


3 who imagine 
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which was, 
spirit 


ad, 
‘The English school has been, as a rule, nearly 
as the French in its admiration of the great Man 
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He would have Pe cent he 
Virgil's delicate expromion, 


his cleat ars: led to take advantage 
son's musical echo,— + 
‘Sho ever failed to draw 


‘The quict night into hor blood.” 


But the chief defect of both these excellent » 
metre; and the metre is all-im) t in repro 
. © Art thou on that Virgil ??- 
it to ever venturous spirit 
ia the Beara 
if an unsuitable metre is chosen, or a 


jee asd a 


but our readers will have nies that he hi 
ts impossible by any analyak to make blank 
is impossible by any analy: bers shequalley a 


make the ‘Idylls of the Kin; Law erate 
Hades" is merely measured ‘orsley, 
to his Iliad, attempts to us what blank verse 
essential condition to its existence is, that not 
but the whole sentence and paragraph sho! 
series of blank lines, though each line in itself 


* Hin, iv. 298, Vili, 280, ‘ Dovexo interea fit 
si. ¥ vil 28, Devens inieren propor 
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186 The Age of Steel. 
invariably a mixture of soft iron, of hard o 
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* ‘Tron and Steel,' pp, 254-330, 
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because: 
involved 


r it; many also 
the cable was successfully laid, 
its maintenance had been undertaken 


layin is cable, was 
manner, in whi 
for which she was designed 
sided genius of Siemens. 

The Brazilian submarine cable, 1874, between 
and the const of Uruguay, was the occasion 
disaster in the wreck of the “La Plate, in the 
with the loss of fifty-eight lives, among wh 
members of Mr. Siemens’ electrical staff. 

In 1879 the firm laid the second Atlantic ca 
to Cape Cod, 2250 nautical miles long, 
The brothers Siemens were pioneers in the » 
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* Sir William Siomons died on November 19, 1883, 
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The Age of Steel. 157 


Beyond the fnct that Las idee crucible cast steel, little is 
known of his methods. The metal for a single big casting 
would be supplied from several hundreds of separate crucibles, 
and the men were drilled in their evolutions with strict military 

ision, so that each should contribute his quota at the precise 
instant when required. Occasionally a Krupp gun has burst, 
but so have those made by all other systems. In every country 
of Europe, with the exception of England and France, the Krupp 
re are used, and for seventeen years past not one has burst 


weight of the locomotive has necessitated heavier permanent 
way. The zen development of each during the Inst twenty- 
five years would have been impossible without the potentialities 
of the modern steel-making The early engines had 

weighed from 6 to 10 tons; the modern 


now encircled with hard steel tyres, and these run on mils 

of hard stecl. The old iron rails were formed by ‘piling,’ 

that is, by Lovaas eh reat superimposed bars of iron, which 
rol 


were afterwards d into the section required, But the iron 
‘was of various qualities, the welds were not always perfect, and 
so the rails were destitute of homogeneity as well as of hard- 
wearing surfaces. Ihe first steel rails were made by John 
Brown & Co,, of Sheffield, and Inid on the Taff Vale Railway 
in 1860, ot a cost of about 22/, 10s. a ton, In the decade 
1861-1871, iron rails varied in price between 51 and 7/. 

ton. Steel rails fell during the same period to 10l.a ton. By 
1879 both steel and iron rails fell to between 4/. and 5l,, at 








































































































Duailing. 205 


pene O'Connel! had in the earlier part of the same year killed 
ir. D'Esterre in a duel, to which we shall allude again pre- 
sently, Ata later period (1835) Disraeli ee ‘Connell, 
who refused to fight because he had once * killed his man.’ 

Among American statesmen also duels were by no means 
uncommon. In 1804, Aaron Burr, Vice-President, killed the 
celebrated Alexander Hamilton in a duel, some particulars of 
which have been ip in a previous article in the dere 
number of this ‘Review’ (sce R 95). In 1806, Andrew 
ee eres ee killed See ssp he a 

ucl, and was himself dangerously wounded. In 1826, Henry 
Clay, the well-known statesinan, fought with John Randolph, 
Clay had given his vote in favour of Quincy Adams for the 
Presidency, which was denounced by Randolph as a ‘coalition 
of Puritan with blackleg, for which lan, he , was 
challenged by Clay. Two shots having been excl without 
effect, the duel was terminated by the seconds. 

Even literary duels were not infrequent, and the Editors of 
Reviews were obliged, by the then of honour, to risk their 
lives in consequence of their criticisms. In 1806, Jeffrey, 
Editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ was challenged by Moore, 
and they met at Chalk Farm; but the duel was prevented by the 
interference of the magistrates, and it was reported that upon 
examination of the pistols * the balls were found to have evapo- 
rated’ This, however, was subsequently denied by Moore; 
but it is alluded to by Byron in the ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” 


‘Hail to great Ji t aven his life, 
cing a Rape Afi shores of Fife, 
And guard it eaered in 


‘That ious, almost fatal fray, 
Whon Littlo's leadices pistol mot bis 
treet fons stood langhing if 


‘These lines led Moore to challenge Byron, but as the latter 
had left England, and did not return for a year and a half, the 
Goel never took place, for reasons explained in Moore's Life of 

Restacdel! which arose out of a literary quarrel, had a 
fatal result. Lockhart, subsequently Editor of the § Quarterly 
Review,’ but then residing in Edinburgh, came to London in 
1821 to demand satisfaction of Mr, Scott, on account of a 

* On earn w08 Pen Correspondence,’ vol. t. pp, 40-45, and ‘The 

personal 
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The American Conmomwveath and its Lessons. 269 
accords them, and governments exist principally for their pro- 











tection. Without such protection the strong would destroy, 
enslave, or distress the weak, and every man’s hand would be 
anise his neighbour, But the right to vote for a member of 

rliament is not essential to human happiness, any more than 
the right to be a stockholder in the Bank of England, or a 
freeman of the City of London. The individual can get on 
well enough without it. Is it then necessary to the existence of 
well-being of society? That must plainly depend upon the 
qualification and character of the voter. It is not the deposit 
Ss the vote that is desirable, it is the intelligence and will that 

lictate it. 

It isjwidely denied, that an: litical rights or privileges 
should be abet: No ate heir ‘llustetous i pet 
or how great their services to the State, it is said that their 
children should stand upon their own merits and not on those 
of their pee But the right to suffrage is not even inherited. 
Tt would be born with the individual equally, if it were 

abla) that he should come into being without parents, like 

the story, 
Fexack be ably questioned, that this is not a natural 
but a political privil right not of manhood or of woman 

|, but of citizenship—that it is maintained only for the 
good of society, and that society must determine how far it 
shall be exercised, by whom, under what conditions and 
limitations, and for what purposes. It has never stood or 
been claimed to stand upon any other foundation. 

The question then recurs, what are the limits that should be 
set by society to the exercise of privilege, and to whom 
should it be accorded? This question, as has been remarked, 
underlies all attempts at free government, It is idle to discuss 
forms of representative government and its political machinery 
and methods, until it is first determined who are to be the 
constituency, And experience is demonstrating with greater 
clearness every day, that this is the critical question, on the 
solution of which the success of all such experiments must 
ultimately depend. 

Noris this question to be evaded upon the theory, that it is now 
too late to discuss it. Many people seem to regard a democracy 
once established, as final and beyond revocation; the only 
political institution that is permanent, and therefore the ulti- 
mate and inevitable destiny of human society. Bat democracy 
is, after all, but a form of government, Those who established 
it can destroy it. If it becomes a despotism and is found 
intolerable, is it nevertheless to be permitted to 













































The American Commonwealth and its Lessons, 279 


himself with stating only results, He has gone so thoroughly 
into the processes that have led up to them, as to leave no 
doubt in the mind of the least informed reader in respect to the 
root and source of the existing evil. It is not the natural 
consequence of free institutions, in either of their forms. It is 
no part of the necessary, price of re} tative government. 
The whole mischief is the plain and clear outcome of a vicious, 
and altogether unnecessary enlargement of the electorate. And 
it points not toward any doubt of the permanence or ultimate 
i ity of that system, but to the necessity of reforming 
it in this vital particular, by placing it on the foundation of a 
proper constituency. American politics have simply been 
debased and corrupted by admitting to the right of suffrage the 
class who are utterly unfit for it. The general mass of the 
people are quite capable of self-government ; and in those 
of the country where they are not swamped by the 
element, they have shown themselves most successful in 
maintaining and steadily ampenvatag te It may be worth while 
to glance briefly, in the light of Mr, Bryce’s observations, at 
the manner in which a class, largely in the minority in point 
of numbers, have thus been ablo to become lominant at 
those vital points, where important elections and great questions 
of policy are principally determined, as well as where PER: 
tunities for public plunder are most rife, and the scandals of 
jobbery most conspicuous. 

As has been remarked, every man born in the United States 
becomes a yoter there at twenty-one years of age, and the ranks 
of thie army are largely swelled in certain quarters by an inflax 
of foreign immigrants, who are rapidly taken in hand and put 
through the naturalization process by the political recruiting 
sergeants. This brings together, eepeciely in the large cities, 
a considerable body of the lowest ¢lass, ignorant, poor, often 
idle and vicious, sometimes criminal—the natural and easy 
material of the demagogue and the professional politician. 
Wore it possible to array 
the votes of the respectable classes, they would be outnumbered 





to be in England, horizontally, but perpendicularly. And the 
result is, that the mass of material of the worser sort holds the 
balance of power between the great parties, and their adhesion 

ta 
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youth and maturity. Each period has its excellence and its 
defects, its charms and its blemishes, Youth has its exuberant 
spirits, its full tide of life, its freshness, its activity, its follies, 
its generous promise. Age brings the finish, the dignity, the 
repose, the ripened harvest, and the weariness. It is inspiring 
to look forward, even to an unknown future. It is satisfactory 
to look back, upon a great and accomplished past. 

It needs no prophet to ive that the race is to dominate 
the world, when time is old enough. In the perpetual fraternity 
of its branches lies their own and the world’s best hope. 


Ant. 













































































Courthope's Life of Pope. 321 


are forgotten, while his vanity, his vindictiveness, his subterfuge, 
his malignity, his irri i are remembered, How ee 
and lovable was the disposition of Pope is, as we think, Pe 
by those lines on his own death to which Swift’s mingled 
pathos and bitterness give both the glow of passion and. the 
unmistakable stamp of truth :— 


‘Poor Popo will meal, andi Cay 


The rest will give w shrug and cry, 
"Dis pity, but wo all must dio!” 


In concluding his * Life of Pope,” Mr. Courthope has evidently 
completed Fe labour of vate ‘et, both a mars ee and 
in impartiality, the work is incomparab! i hy 
winlch has yet appeared. "Phoogl the Ls ‘ead ‘wosks of tha 
ae will still continue to be the battle-ground of stadents of 

nglish literature; no combatant can regard himself as adequately 

wifi for the contest who has not studied the ve 
criticism both of Pope’s poetry and character which is contained 
in the concluding volume of this monumental edition. Without 
ignoring the defects or exaggerating the excellences of Pope as 
2 writer, Mr, Courthope has been eminently successful in 
assigning to him his true position among English poets. And 
with rd to Pope as a man, he has created that mingled 
feeling in which contempt struggles with admiration, and both 
are dominated by pity, which is the just attitude to preserve 
towards one whose fine natural qualities were stunted or distorted 
by his own liar circumstances, and by the unfortunate 
conditions of his social surroundings. : 


22 “se. q 












































The Principality of Monaco. 337 


flight, It is indubitable that the Spaniards, had rendered 
reap ine, ecw vad the ruler sud pope stories 
regarding ‘conventions, place as 
their own. Not less dutdlernhle sexs the failure of the 
to make the payments which had been upon when the 
Protectorate of Spain, was established. Francis I. had been 
jealous” of Charles V,, and tried to. circumvent him) when 
Au Grimaldi was; negociating. The jealousy of France 
| not slumbered. The diepertabes of exercising control over 
Monaco. had grown more apparent. In one of the. secret 
rie hand sige ttn geet pepe seria racgaes Brean ie 
ing. phrase, wl ly ant represents the view taken’ 
pete who coveted it: visa may be called) the oxic 
Genoa, and the port of Provence,’ 


which he ‘Speed heii pees cae tee soa ebicusie ich 
princeps et dominus Moneeci.’ His new title was recognized, 


ogous 
Prince Honoréll., the details of which show that the desire 
of the Prince was to: escape from subjection to S; a 
was concluded at Peronne, in 1641, between himand Louis XI 
A. contemporary printed copy of that document is now before 
us, and we shall make a few extracts, from it, showing the 
nature of the more important clauses. 
icin King of France and Navarre, states‘at the outset that 
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5. London Labour and the London Poor. Henry Mayhew. 
4 vols. London, 1861. rer 


1 is nearly thirty years since Mr. Henry Bash called 

attention to the condition of the London takes 
credit for the work he has undertaken, and ao eooe ete manner 
of performing it, and does not hesitate to of himself os a 
pioneer in a region hitherto untrodden, It will be seen, from 


an ecenidenfcartiedes ing the firet 
gonn history of tale ators poople 


wi th Sra Tay is vena daed cresced ate ou Paley oed 

first commission of inquiry into the state of the people, undertaken 
by & private indtvidnal and the first" Bite Boole “evar ever published in 
twopeony numbers, Ib is curious, moroover, as ae 
concerning a large body of 8, of whom ic had less 
knowledge than of the most nt tribes of the earth—the Govrn- 

ment population Serene rereiae itr the inha- 
bitonts of the om ; and as adducing facts 60 
the travellor in tho undiscovered country of tho poor must, like 
Beco eaill: ibs bra rerio enter eelcaioee be 
content to lio under the ir, of tolling such talos as travollors 
generally are supposed to delight in.’ 

Mergen i detec EL |e |, some- 
slopes nr ie heed dommes ous 
al ry ic largest 
Pavlies OF tiaeraat aieat otal Co of 
men, women, and children, dealing in 

the writer's chief 
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Lael pern) Ae. 
life, and 
fails altogether 









































































































































































































































Presbyterians and Independents, 515 


the full sense in which the phrase was understood by the 
younger Vane"; but less Sas men than Vane might say 
timeo Danaos to such an offer proceeding from such a quarter. 

No portion of these volumes is more worthy of study as a 
piece of sound historical and religious eee 1y than those 
chapters which deal with the question o| us liberty and 
introduce the figures of Chillingworth, Faller, 
and other far-sighted men, who, though their voices were little 
heeded at the moment, have yet a message to a world in which 
power always brings with it the temptation to intolerance. 

For the present, the Parliament bad to work with such 
instruments and in such conditions as were ready to hand, 
‘The Scots were their brethren in arms and must be beer 


‘Tho Parliamentary leaders . . . were more than ever to 
draw a clear line of demarcation between those who were 
Si Gercesioeninnn i tinking ot emt wtb grant a 
‘were mnanimous in t it must not to 
the 61 of the Book of Common Gene Pea: 


(1644 a Oeanson apposed dinling that the be 
fein the age of eighteen; and th 

sen peg pete 
S75 


oars ia pM ide er policy, in so far as 
it tended to anaes but the nation i dohienincall Sees 
into two jut into two cal for ti! it « Who 
is on vasa was the afeanrwettiword: The dispute with 
the Scotch would have to be decided at a later day, and it was 
not long before causes of ment showed themselves. 

The two nations were not like each other in character or in 
education. The Lowland Scots were less numerous, more 
compact, and better organized for common feeling and action 
than the English. ‘They had learned through te discipline 
of the Church to throw off the yoke of the nobles, to act 
Seal and to fecl the weight of a common interest and a 

common danger.f Their clear and matter-of-fact understanding 
and temper, whilst it helped them to combine pay in resistance 
to government of which they iron diane jade them content 
to submit to strict discipline, if thought that discipline 
ca oN ite law. of Goa. To the clergy of 





‘the of ‘was all in all, and, strict a8 wee telad! 

matter of doctrinal shod er Ndes pur Cetera all, 

respect to the observance of the Ten Commandments. a 
* Vol. i, p. 323. + Ibid. p. 266, 
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There are a few other articles which are classed as Miscel- 
Janeous, aris i om themselves supply several small 
items, such as the surplus guinea-pigs, or t! nj 
which are batched erie that the old birds ica build 
on the premises. There is scarcely an animal in the Carieus 
that is not ready to catch the live sparrows that audaciously 
enter their cages. A lion has been seen to seize and swallow 
an impudent Spero that was pecking at the bones in his den. 
As to the jackals and foxes, they make very short work with 
any bird that bas seed in their cages; whilst the 
are still more excited when they catch a victim, and, with the 
inherent cruelty of their race, they usually torture the miserable 
bird by pulling out its feathers before they bite its head off. 

We will conclude with a few words on the important 
question whether wild animals can be made really happier in 
confinement than they were in a state of nature. One great _ 
difficulty in determining this point arises from our comparative 

jorance of the habits of animals in their wild state. Sir 
john Lubbock has advised us to watch the habits of liye 
animals, and to study their relations to one another. This is 
possible to some extent with the domestic animals, so that we 
can observe their behaviour towards men, and note their obvious 
pathies and antipathies between themselves. But to very 
fovea it is given to watch nnd to record their observations 
of the wild animals in an actual state of nature. The solitar; 
native hunter or tracker of wild beasts is very familiar with 
their habits, but his knowledge is not usually committed to 
writing. We have been bee to quote from a_letter 
written a few years ogo by the Iate Honourable George Morris 
of the Bengal Civil Service. He was well known in India as 
a great sportsman, and he wrote as follows :— 

‘You eh asin eran from a machan (a plat- 
form usually it up a treo), but it ono compensation, ag it 
enabled mo at times to study tho habits of wild animals quite ow 


























‘The National Party of the Futiere, 
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Jonger be true of France or of America, representative instita- 
tions may yet be reconciled with democratic ; andat no 
previous period in our history, because society is in that state 
of flax, which readily rans into the new bs for 


is prudent and to guide. And this transitional crisis 
comes at a time when the country is pervaded by the bitterest 
of social the ant ism between wealth and 


| iba Wel acetic apenreitcae ss neh ent 


underlying identity of interest between employer and em is 


not, i 

Se sega Oy cae Chane af tay ssecuieee ACs 
are ese as 
hat resto rodsee cad of sights has cw with." the eo 
comes also at a time when education bas rather magnified than 
lessened the Men have learned to read but not to think ; 
they reject yet they are too ek ee 
A culture is everyw! which is generally 
mi: nm for wisdom, and basses the mind with a book~ 
Jearning that is more highly valu than practical 
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absence of any class or pri or institution to resist the dis~ 
solution, instabili innovation are the breath of national 
life. The defect of restlessness is fed into a fever. 
Revolution follows after revolution, constitation after constita- 
tion, administration after administration ; in the absence of prin 
ciples the people fall from one abyss of irrational bero-worshi 


liberty 
Dene eae ‘heron 
ere freedom of testam disposition, of nalighe, 


bap Aatpen' a 
of edi of muni cegertaaeti re egcreemnatt ‘The 
ec elrpria abel oe sia determined by the guillotine, but by 


the ballot-box; those who have a stake in the country are dis- 
trusted and proscribed by those who have none: The tillers of 
ncaa pests ate rit ee tment ce 
e employers. town 
sod « rancorouebiteren ix develope ieee tin rr a 
urban lations. uality not excludes 
reclined educateedfecay valarp itor occas? 
affairs, but, despairing of securing the end by other means, 
elevates untried men of small capacity to the positions which 
should be occupied by men of talent and experience. Intolerant 
of other authority, the Frenchman makes the centralized bureau~ 
racy Sat ste on the ground that it is himself, and allows 
it to regula ess of the citizens in this world and 
Fas bare all cho abaolatiom of toe od répime. No expori- 
pte by ota cht a grey nce by te 

political charlatans LH Bessel 

and the State is drenched with quack 

ae tit costiaton ad nly pot the poke of tin 
Nm Public spirit evaporates; aie eee 

fae eg ae ly made 
Seiccyloitiaceasoat i comma sti 


"ot permiting” politic CU iclemat leg re leer 


irismilyfsruments to conve pale open ‘into political 
action, means of expressing ie Papal wilt ehlion 
Tak they. coe dacrantay tundeh: eae pene 










































































